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tional to the number usual in sabre-tooths. It agrees with Dinictis 
in this respect, and in its formula Pm. |, M. \, with that I assigned 
to Daptopliibis. The latter however appears to have been based 
on an immature Dinictis. The new genus may be called Pogoiio- 
doH. 

Nearly the smallest of the Oregon sabre-tooths is probably 
undescribed. It is represented by the greater part of a skull with 
parts of all the teeth of one side. Its brain case is relatively large, 
and the sagittal crest small ; the occiput is wide and vertical. Post- 
orbital process robust and prominent; mastoid and glenoid pro- 
cesses elongate. There is but one, a small premolar in front of the 
sectorial, and it has a very prominent heel. The sectorial has a 
prominent anterior lobe, showing that the species is probably a 
true Madicerodits. The tubercular is very small. The canines 
are relatively very large ; their crowns are not preserved. The 
front is slightly protuberant on each side of the middle line and 
then descends steeply to the orbit; sagittal crest horizontal. 
Length of cranium (axial) M. 0.120; from muzzle to orbit 
.045; vertical diameter of orbit .025. Long diameter of canine 
.015; length of diastema .011; of premolar .006 ; of sectorial .01 5 ; 
width between posterior external angles of sectorials .056. The 
species may be called Macharodus cerebralis. — E. D. Cope. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVBLS.^ 

African Exploration. — The Henry Venit,3i steamer belonging 
to the English Church Missionary Society, started from Lukoja, at 
the mouth of the Benue, on July 8, 1879, to ascend that stream as 
far as practicable. -The Academy notices a two years' explora- 
tion of the river Gambia, made by Mr. Frederic Speer, in the 
course of which he penetrated higher up the stream than any 
P2uropean had ever done before. Though unable to take obser- 
vations, lie has taken compass bearings and laid down the upper 
course of the stream with considerable accuracy. Ke thinks 
British traders would be able without much difficulty to establish 
a valuable trade with Timbuktu and the upper Niger. A similar 
report is made from the upper Volta, which was visited recently by 
M. Buss, a missionary, who met with a friendly reception at Salaga, 
the chief town of that region, containing about 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. Herr Schijtt, whose explorations in Central Africa 

were noticed in our number for May, 1879, has returned to 
Europe with large natural history collections and carefully drawn 
maps of the region traversed by him, which included a large 
tract of hitherto unknown country between the Kwango and the 
Kassai rivers, or between about 18° and 22° E. longitude, part 
of which is under the rule of the famous Mwata Yanvo. He has 
made some important discoveries concerning the intricate hydro- 

1 Edited by Elijs H. Yarnall, Philadelphia. 
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graphy of the Congo water shed. He met with four tributaries to 
that river lying between the Kwango and the Kassai, viz., the 
Kwango, Marata, Cinlu and the Kwanger rivers. He has laid 
down the Kassai from 8° S. lat., to about 6° S. lat., but was 
stopped by king Mai, when within two days of the great water- 
falls on that stream. The Kassai is known as the Zaire from 8° 
S. as far as 4° S. Mucarouba is the native name for the lake 
heretofore called Sankowa, and it is situated in about lat. 5° S. 

A tribe of dwarfs live near it, The former companions of Maj. 

Serpa Pinto, Messrs. Ivens and' Capello when last heard from 
were in the district called Duque de Braganza, unable to proceed 
further in their attempt to trace the Kwango down to its junction 
with the Congo for want of means. The Portuguese government 

has been asked to aid them. A mission station has been e.stab- 

lished by a French priest, Pere Duparquet, in Ovampoland, a 
tract of country south of the river Cunene, between 14° and 18° 

E. long. Dr. Emil Holub has recently returned to Europe after 

seven years passed in Southern Africa. Born in Bohemia in 
1847, he very early manifested great interest in natural history 
and geography and especially in African exploration. After re- 
ceiving the degree of M. D. at Prague, in 1872, he started for 
Africa with a total capital of ;^53. He succeeded in reaching the 
South African diamond-fields and supported himself and earned 
sufficient to pay the expenses of his three journeys by his medi- 
cal practice there. Fie has explored the country north and south 
of the Zambesi and studied the habits of the Matabele, the Ma- 
rutsi, Hottentots, Bechuanas and numerous other tribes, living 
among them as their guest, and gaining their confidence by cur- 
ing their sick. His last journey was the most important, lasting 
for twenty-one months, during which he accurately surveyed the 
country from the Diamond fields to the Zambesi, and the Zambesi 
from its junction with the Chobe to the Barotse country. 

His map of the Zambesi is on a large scale, showing every 
island, creek and rapid. " To show the difficulties of this survey 
it may be mentioned," says a writer in the London Times, " that 
owing to the loss of his Nautical Almanac his sextant was useless 
and the bearings had to be taken by compass observations every 
three hundred yards, while the distances amounting in the various 
surveys to over 2,000 miles, were determined by stepping. That is 
the explorer counted every step he took during a twenty-one 
month's walk. He arrived at Muchela Amsinga tired and 
unwell, but still full of pluck and hoping to cross the continent 
and emerge at Loanda. Then fever came on and his best canoe 
containing all his gunpowder and, worse than all, his quinine, 
sank in a rapid. He still pushed on, but at the Naverbine cata- 
ract he succumbed, and was carried back insensible by his native 
servants to lie ill during a period of sixteen months." 

On arriving at Cape Town on his return, he was most warmly 
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received by the governor and the pubHc. He has also received 
a medal from the Vienna Geographical Society, and many dis- 
tinguished honors since reaching his native land. In an inter- 
esting notice published in the Athenmim (October 4, 1879,) Col. 
Yultes states that Dr. Holub has brought with him, besides a 
few surviving animals, forty-nine cases of collections containing 
minerals, fossils, botanical preparations, and herbaria, seeds and 
fruits, fishes, bird-skins, nests and eggs, reptiles and insects, includ- 
ing some thousands of beetles, horns and skins of mammals, 
anatomical preparations, a large collection of ethnographic 
objects and a number of the famous "Bushmen engravings" 
on stone, etc. There . are, besides in Prague, fifty-six cases 
containing the fruits of the earlier journeys. There are also exten- 
sive topographical sketches, several hundred drawings of botanical, 
zoological and ethnological interest. Dr. Holub hopes to obtain 
funds in Europe to form an international expedition of twelve 
members from as many different nations for the special purpose of 
opening Central Africa towards the south and east, and to facili- 
tate the colonization of the district between the Vaal river and the 

Zambesi. The Royal Geographical Society has received a letter 

from Mr. Thomson in command of the expedition to Lake Nyassa 
dated August 30th, at Mkubwasanya, in Uhehe, a tract of country 
north of the Kondi mountains, at an elevation of 6000 or 7000 
feet above the sea and about six clays' journey from Lake Nyassa. 
The London Missionary Society has lost another of its mem- 
bers by death at Ujiji, the Rev. A. VV. Dodgshun. The company 
which left Zanzibar under the leadership of the late Dr. Mullens, 
had reached Mirambo's capital, in Unyamwezi, at last accounts 

going from Mpwapwa by a new and unexplored route. The 

Portuguese authorities are contemplating the construction of a road 

from Quillimane to Lake Nyassa. The Indian elephants sent 

out by the King of the Belgians have reached Mpwapwa; all in good 
health except one which died shortly after arriving there. Each 
elephant carried about ten hundred-weight. In the district where 
the tsetze flies abound the animals were often covered by them 
without feeling any the worse for it. They are expected to be 

used at first for catching and training African elephants. The 

Portuguese are about establishing a colony at Zumbo, fifty miles 
from Tete, and the government has made extensive grants to the 

company formed for that purpose. The first Belgian expedition 

was expected to reach Tanganyika towards the end of June last. 
M. Cambier has been instructed to push on to Nyangwe on the 
Congo. His party ultimately e:ipected to enter into Lunda or 
Ulunda west of the Congo, and are to be furnished with supplies 
from the expedition now under command of Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
The second expedition under M- Popelin has been directed to 
establish its station on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, in 
a bay some little distance south of Ujiji. This company reached 
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Mpwapwa on August 15 th last, and expected to commence the jour- 
ney across Ugogo on September 3rd. Mr. Stanley left Sierra Leone 
on September 3rd, for Banana (Banza?) on the Congo. Accord- 
ing to the Academy King Mtsesa has recently showed himself 
less friendly to the Missionaries of the English Church Mission, 
accusing them of complicity with the Egyptians. The Mission- 
aries have been reinforced by the arrival of three more by way of 
the Nile via Magungo and the Albert Nyanza, and of two others by 

the lake from Kagei a.t the southern extremity. Menelek, king 

of Shoa, has written to the Geographical Society of Paris urging 
the sending out of a French Mission, promising to employ all his 
power on their behalf The Sultan of Somali land, on the western 
coast of the Gulf of Aden, has also invited foreigners to visit his 

dominions. Gessi Pacha has succeeded in capturing the last 

refuge of the slave traders in the Soudan. Over 4000 have been 
expelled from the country and twenty-five slave caravans of 
between three and four hundred slaves each have been captured. 

Dr. Wilhelm Junker has returned recently to Europe after 

three years spent in explorations on the upper Nile. Dr. Schwein- 
furth writes to the AtliencBiim{K.wg\x^'i 23, 1879,) giving s'"* account 
of his travels, illustrated by a small map of the Welle basin. Dr. 
Junker has brought back with him and given to the Russian Acad- 
emy of Sciences the largest and best ethnological collection yet 
obtained in these regions. His careful surveys throw a flood of 
light upon the water shed separating the Nile from the Welle, and 
present a basis for mapping an area of four square degrees. He 
has also made a survey of the lower Sobat. The results of his 
investigations in the district lying between the Welle river and 
the Bahrel Ghazel are given in much detail, and the corrections 
necessary in Schweinfurth's own itinerary indicated. Dr. Junker 
reached his furthest point in lat. 20° 30' N., where at a di.stance of 
twenty miles he saw a range of high mountains identified by him 
as the Blue mountains of Baker to the west of the Albert Nyanza. 

MICROSCOPY.' 

Thin Glass Slide Troughs. — These are made of glass slips, 
three inches by one and one-third inches, to which are cemented 
slips of thin glass two inches by one inch, out of which a semi- 
circle of three-quarters of an inch radius has been cut, and then 
covered with another thin glass two inches by one inch. It is 
well to have an assortment of these, of different thicknesses or 
depths, and for those of greater depths it is more convenient to 
make the distance-plates of vulcanite instead of glass. These 
troughs should always be washed out directly after use. 

Preparations of Crystals for the Polariscope. — After pre- 
paring crystals, dry, in Canada balsam, and in castor oil, it 

I This department is edited by Dr. R. H. Ward, Troy, N. Y. 



